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about would doubtless have produced a con-
siderable amount of distress even had there been
no war to aggravate the conditions. Capitalists,
large and small, had seen in the new industrial
instruments a readier means than had previously
been presented of becoming rich, and in the
hurry to turn the transformation to account
had established systems of labour which said
little for their humanity, and wrought great
evil among the working classes. The factory
system that was then established completely
changed English industrial methods; the
workers were huddled together in unhealthy
factories, compelled to work from early morn
till late at night; and, what was the worst,
feature of the system, young children of tender
years were set to toil in the mills under such
hard and repellent conditions that their consti-
tutions were undermined, and a race of working
people grew up stunted in body and weak of
constitution. So bad had things become that
in 1802 an Act was passed for the benefit of the
" health and morals "of apprentices and others
employed in mills, and the hours of work were
reduced to twelve per day. There was much
that was unspeakably revolting in the factory
system as then carried on, but, fortunately,
these evils excited the sympathy of a number
of generous-minded men who began an agitation
for the amelioration of the condition of factory
workers, and eventually succeeded in breaking
down the worst features of the system. In 1807
the abolition of the slave trade took the fetters
of oppression away from every negro under
British control, but many years had to elapse